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Invasion and Prayer 


“And a thousand galleys of Argos trod 
The seas for the righting of wrong—” 


ys sang the chorus in the Agamemnon 2400 years 
ago as they thought of those long-past legendary 
days when all Greece waited breathlessly for the 
fleet to set out from Aulis upon the great adventure 
which spelled the doom of Troy. 

It was only Greece that waited and news travelled 
but slowly. Today all the world has waited for the 
launching of the many thousand ships, large and 
small, which carry another great host gathering for 
the righting of wrong. There has never been drama 
on so great a scale. No curtain has ever lifted before so 
vast and so expectant a throng. The strategy of war 
has, unconsciously perhaps, set the scene for another 
act in the momentous tragedy of man’s eternal strug- 
gle with destiny, set it with masterly skill and power. 

That the launching of the invasion of northern 
Europe has stirred emotion too deep for headlines 
or the best of reporting is clear as one notes the 
constant reference to open churches and the call to 
prayer. The sense of an undertaking too great for 
man without God has fallen upon us. The crisis of 
the war in Europe is come. We must meet it, men 
feel instinctively, with profound humility. 


All this is to the good. It is well that even for a 
little while the world should feel the need of God. 
But it is also well that we should think just what that 
need means. It brings us back to what has often 
been touched upon in these columns, the prayers of 
Christians in war time—and as we pray, seeking to 
know God’s will at this critical moment, some things 
seem to come clear. 


We can hardly begin with any other note than 
that of thanksgiving. The invasion marks one 
definite and unmistakable step forward in the tragic 
necessity which has forced us to take up arms. 
More certainly than when Mr. Churchill first used 
the words, we are at the beginning of the end in 
Europe. The gigantic forces which Britain and the 
United States, or rather let us say the United 
Nations have been preparing, are now unleashed and 
the final blow is at hand. Thanksgiving too for all 
the wretched and suffering people whom the German 


tyranny has enslaved! They have waited long for 
liberation. Now it is coming. But as we pray, we 
cannot and must not forget that while liberation in 
the large sense is coming, it is to be won only at the 
cost of still more suffering. The day when victorious 
allied forces sweep through some small French 
village may see that village in ruins, looted, de- 
stroyed, death taking heavy toll of the already half- 
starved people. The Germans are reported to have 
already announced that they will leave only scorched 
earth behind them. What has happened in Italy is 
bad enough. It is certain to be far worse in France 
and Belgium and Holland. The desolation in Poland 
can hardly be made worse. For these people whom 
we liberate, we pray that they may endure with the 
courage they have so nobly shown, that their suffer- 
ing be lightened and that we may help them build 
anew their lives. 

One of the most noticeable features in all the 
reports concerning services held and in such prayers 
as have been given to the public, is their restraint. 
Everywhere as men have prayed they seem to have 
caught the spirit of the words of King George, 
“We shall not ask that God may do our will, but 
that we may be enabled to do His will.” That means 
that we pray for the victory of those things which 
we know are His will—yjustice, righteousness, honor, 
freedom. We believe, at least in our best moments, 
that we are fighting for those things. We pray for 
victory not for ourselves but for God. We are hum- 
ble. We know our own failures, our own and our 
nation’s sins; but we dedicate ourselves to the fight 
for God’s victory, and for ours if that be His will. 

But that victory is a sham if it ends only with the 
destruction of Nazism. God’s victory is won only 
if day by day after the military victory we give 
ourselves to the building of a law-governed world 
order in which men can live in peace, security and 
freedom. We Americans tried to shirk our responsi- 
bility for the war. We did our best to keep out of it. 
But under the providence of God it was made clear 
in the end that we must take our part. We know, 
indeed only too well, that that responsibility existed 
long before we entered into the actual fighting. What 
we need to learn now is that it does not end when 








the fighting ends. 
the prayer that men may have the wisdom and the 
good will to build a world in which so terrible a 


Our prayers must always include 


catastrophe cannot happen again. If the searching 
spirit which the invasion seems to have stirred 
within us takes shape in such fashion, we have still 
another ground for thanksgiving. 

The causes for thanksgiving are real. The pur- 
poses for which we pray are worldwide. But through 
all these prayers we never forget the anguish of the 
hearts waiting for news from the beaches of France 
nor the cry for courage of those who face death 
daily. We never forget the suffering of the wounded 
nor to ask God’s loving care of those lost to us now 
who give their lives for the righting of wrong and 
the freedom of mankind. E. L. P. 


Editorial Notes 


Our readers may care to be apprized of a new 
organization which is being launched just now with 
immense vigor and ample funds under the arresting 
title “Society for Prevention of World War III.” 
Its president is the popular author of murder mys- 
teries, Mr. Rex Stout. Its sponsors include few 
well-known persons except one or two of that small 
and tragic company of exiled Germans whose bitter 
disillusionment over their people’s capitulation to 
Nazism has led them to expatriate themselves from 
their nation, not only politically but psychologically 
and spiritually. Its position may best be indicated 
by the fact that, several days before the release date 
of the Declaration by the Council for a Democratic 
Germany, published in our May 15th issue (in our 
judgment, one of the ablest and soundest proposals 
for post-war Germany yet formulated), this Society 
printed excited and denunciatory advertisements in 
the public press, “warning” the American public 
against the Council for a Democratic Germany. Its 
proposals include a wholesale indictment of the 
German nation, virtual emasculation of German 
economy, and reeducation of the German people by 
foreign supervision. The sincerity of its proponents 
need not be questioned. That does not reduce the 
folly of their proposals and the menace of their 
propaganda. Were their views to prevail, history 
might rechristen their organization “Society to 
Assure World War III.” 

e 

One of our subscribers, an outstanding Christian 
layman, offers the following suggestion: 

“One of the handicaps to effective influence by 
Christian thought upon secular action during this 
world crisis seems to be the great separation between 


clergy and laity in real exchange of thought and 
experience. We have religious magazines run by 
the clergy, and we have secular magazines run by 
the laity. Seldom do they meet in common confer- 
ence looking towards joint action in our common 
cause. Could your journal attempt to fuse into its 
pages both clerical and lay thought about Christianity 
and Crisis?” 

Our correspondent expresses our own desire. We 
have been gratified by the keen interest in Chistianity 
and Crisis on the part of an increasing number of 
Christian laymen. We would welcome contributed 
articles or communications from laymen who may 
be prompted to carry out the above suggestion. 

® 

Three chaplains have written us, commenting on 
our recent discussions of religion among the armed 
forces : 

. There was a lot of good stuff in ‘Foxhole 
Religion’ and at the same time some of the things in 
it ought to be answered... . If it is a sin to pray to 
be delivered from the hand of the enemy, then I’ve 
sinned and no doubt I'll keep on sinning every time 
I’m in combat. 

“The author’s ‘decrease in attendance after combat’ 
doesn’t hold good in this regiment. Just the opposite 
has held true.” 


“It was suggested in your paper that chaplains be 
placed in a less military position and under some 
agency such as the Red Cross. .. . The advantages to 
the chaplains and hence to the men they serve because 
they are recognized commissioned officers far out- 
weigh any disadvantages that come to them for the 
same reason. Men often appeal to the chaplain in- 
stead of to the Red Cross for this very reason. The 
chaplain feels at home wherever there is a military 
formation because he is of the military. He would 
be something of an outsider and much less effective 
without his officer status. I, personally take great 
pride in being in uniform, and, I believe, do this 
without compromising myself or my duties as a 
Christian minister.” 


A chaplain writes to challenge the statement by 
Don M. Chase in our May 15th issue in which the 
services are criticized for their attitude toward pros- 
pective chaplains of liberal political thought. 

The chaplain lists a dozen liberal and _ radical 
organizations to which he belonged before entering 
the service. He also reports that when, in a recent 
sermon he prefaced his interpretation of Christian 
duty to fight with an appreciation of sincere religious 
pacifism, the commanding officer made a special call 
to congratulate him on the sermon. 
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Religious Minorities in the Peace Settlement 


O. FREDERICK NOLDE 


[* face of wide differences among the solutions 
proposed for the minorities problem, one clear 
but unconsoling agreement emerges. The problem 
itself is highly involved and complicated. 


Complicating Factors 


A cross-sectional analysis reveals that rarely is 
religion the only factor distinguishing the minority 
from the majority. Broadly speaking, a national 
minority is a substantial group of people within a 
country whose difference from the majority in 
language, race, national extraction, or religion is so 
clear cut that cultural assimilation proves difficult 
or unjust, perhaps impossible. In most instances, the 
differentiating factors are closely interrelated. For 
example, a religious minority frequently has its roots 
in a foreign nationality and seeks to perpetuate its 
native language. These existing interrelationships 
tend to thwart a study of religious liberty by itself. 


Minorities exist in a variety of settings. They 
appear in states whose form of government runs in 
the democratic tradition and in states whose political 
order approaches totalitarianism. They are to be 
found in colonial and mandated areas where gov- 
ernment is exercised or directed by a foreign country. 
They are a religious minority sometimes because they 
are Protestants or Roman Catholics; again, because 
they are Christians or Mohammedans or adherents 
of some other faith. Minorities do not appear in any 
uniform setting. The only common mark by which 
they are to be distinguished is their difference from 
the majority. Even this similarity fails in instances 
where political power is vested in a minority as fs 
the case in South Africa, and, in a somewhat differ- 
ent fashion, in Russia. 


Further complications are introduced by the vari- 
ety of motives which prompt efforts to reach a 
solution of this problem. Two groups of motives 
seem to predominate. In the first place, there is a 
growing conviction that man has certain inalienable 
rights. Included among them is the right to freedom 
of religion. In the second place, there is a more 
popular recognition of the fact that the oppression 
of minorities is a threat to world peace and order. 
International intrigue and unrest are promoted. 
Where a minority in one country is related by race, 
language, or religion to a majority in another coun- 
try, the two often look to each other for mutual 
support. 


To the above complications may be added the 
revival of nationalism and of claims to national 
sovereignty at a time when, to many people, the 


need for international collaboration through some 
kind of a world organization seems imperative. The 
question whether cultural pluralism and national 
solidarity can go hand in hand is being more insis- 
tently raised, particularly in the case of smaller 
powers. In this general connection, there is danger 
that too much pressure from foreign powers in 
imposing laws for religious liberty may induce 
resistance and resentment such as to impair the 
effective social liberty of a minority—especially if the 
powers exerting pressure have not themselves made 
provisions similar to those they are seeking to impose. 


An Approach to the Problem 


When complications such as these are brought to 
light, one can readily understand why past measures 
have proved inadequate and why no single proposal 
for a solution following this war finds common ac- 
ceptance. Certainly, no brief can be read for policies 
of enforced migration, of expulsion, or of segrega- 
tion. The expedient of achieving homogeneity within 
national borders by the wholesale transportation or 
exchange of minorities is again finding support in 
some quarters. How much, if anything, will be done 
along this line is as yet uncertain. Should the plan 
be put into effect—and its aptness is open to question 
—the least that can be done will be to ease the almost 
intolerable hardships it will impose upon the up- 
rooted peoples. In all likelihood, the minorities 
problem will not be fully solved in this fashion. A 
frontal attack on it, somewhat in terms of its present 
complexion, will be needed. 


Confronted by failures in history and by a most 
complicated current situation, it would be presumptu- 
ous to venture a solution with any thought of 
inclusiveness or hope of finality. The following 
suggestions are offered largely after the fashion of 
theses for discussion. 


1. The first step to be taken toward the solution 
of the minorities problem ought to ignore completely 
the fact that minorities exist and that their existence 
has created national and international difficulties. 
A broad foundation must be laid in terms of the 
rights of man. The Four Freedoms will serve to 
make concrete what is here intended. 

This particular phrasing of man’s freedoms may 
not be adequate to serve as the standard which all 
nations of the world must observe. Each of the 
freedoms needs to be more fully defined. The 
Federal Council of Churches and the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference have formally adopted a Statement 
on Religious Liberty. 








“The right of individuals everywhere to religious 
liberty shall be recognized and, subject only to the 
maintenance of public order and security, shall be 
guaranteed against legal provisions and administra- 
tive acts which would impose political, economic, or 
social disabilities on grounds of religion. 

“Religious liberty shall be interpreted to include 
freedom to worship according to conscience and to 
bring up children in the faith of their parents; 
freedom for the individual to change his religion; 
freedom to preach, educate, publish, and carry on 
missionary activities; and freedom to organize with 
others, and to acquire and hold property, for these 
purposes.” 

The Four Freedoms and the quotation from the 
Statement on Religious Liberty are merely illustra- 
tions in point. The fundamental requirement is that 
a standard setting forth the rights of man be framed. 

Who shall formulate a general standard of this 
kind and how can its acceptance by the countries 
throughout the world be secured? The initiative 
will have to .be taken by those nations which are 
convinced that the rights of man must be safe- 
guarded, with the clear understanding that the same 
general requirements shall apply to all states. Should 
some kind of world organization be set up at the 
close of this war—whether inclusive in its operation 
or limited to specified areas of international life— 
membership in it may well be made conditional upon 
endorsement of the rights of man which the standard 
incorporates. 

This proposal is broader than that which was put 
into effect in the years immediately following the last 
war. International action secured the insertion of 
guarantees for the protection and opportunities of 
religious, racial, and linguistic minorities in the fun- 
damental laws of fourteen states. Austria, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and Turkey signed the minorities pro- 
visions as part of the treaties of peace. Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Greece and Yugoslavia 
were required to subscribe to separate Minorities 
Treaties, in terms essettially identical. Albania, 
Estonia, Iraq, Latvia, and Lithuania entered the 
League of Nations upon the condition of public 
declarations that they ‘would act in their respective 
territories according to the principles laid down in 
the Minorities Treaties. Approximately thirty mil- 
lion people speaking thirty-six languages, and 
amounting to twenty-five per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the states in which they resided, were in 
the status of minorities within the fourteen countries 
fully pledged to the minorities system. In addition 
to these fourteen, Germany entered an agreement for 
Upper Silesia and Finland for the Aaland Islands. 

The Supreme Council of Victorious States was 
not seeking to set up a general system, but rather to 
deal with urgent problems in one area of the world— 


problems which had been created or accentuated by 
transfers of populations in connection with the peace 
settlements. The provisions did not fully accomplish 
the purposes sought. This was owing in part to the 
fact that the same general requirements were not 
made of all states but only of those with minorities. 
Further, the League of Nations did not continue to 
supervise the application in various countries and did 
not have at its disposal or within its will the power 
to insist upon compliance. As long as the League 
Council continued its normal functions, flagrant 
violations were checked. Weakness became apparent 
soon after Germany and Italy had successfully defied 
the League. The resulting violations and political 
maneuvering became partial cause for the unrest 
which led to the second World War. 

The experience of the League of Nations must 
not be ignored. Some of the difficulties which it 
encountered in meeting the minorities problem would 
be removed if al/ nations were required to endorse 
a general standard intended to create conditions fa- 
vorable to the exercise of man’s fundamental rights. 
The formation of the standard and the adoption of 
it by the nuclear nations of a world organization 
represents a first possible step toward the solution 
of the minorities problem. Freedom of religion, 
viewed as one of the basic rights of man, would 
thus be provided for, not by itself and not solely for 
minorities, but in appropriate relation to man’s other 
freedoms and significant for all mankind. 

2. The second step involves provision to make the 
general standard effective by appropriate incorpora- 
tion in the fundamental law of separate countries. 
Here adjustments will be called for in the light of the 
political, racial, linguistic, and religious conditions 
which are peculiar to each state or territory. The 
same detailed pattern cannot be expected to apply in 
all cases. National cultures and traditions must be 
given due consideration. The rights of the majority 
must be protected. 

Certain psychological obstacles would be overcome 
in advance if each nation were called upon to plan 
its own provisions in fundamental law and submit 
them for approval to an international agency. 

Provisions in the treaty with Poland, the earliest 
of the Minorties Treaties and usually taken as a type, 
may be cited by way of illustration. Only those 
which pertain to religious liberty are here included. 

a. Full protection of life and liberty without 
distinction of birth, nationality, language, race, or 
religion. 

b. Free exercise, whether public or private, of 
any creed, religion, or belief not inconsistent with 
public order or morals. 

c. Equality before the law without distinction as 
to race, language or religion. 

d. Full enjoyment of civil and political rights 
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without regard to religion, creed, or confession. 

e. No restriction on the free use of any language 
in private intercourse, in commerce, in the press, 
or at public meetings. 

f. Freedom to establish, manage and control, at 
their own expense, charitable, religious, and social 
institutions. 

g. Public education for sufficiently large minor- 
ity groups through the medium of their own 
language. (The right to require the teaching of 
the Polish language is reserved.) 

h. All stipulations affecting persons who belong 
to racial, religious, or linguistic minorities consti- 
tute obligations of international concern, and shall 
be placed under the guarantee of the League of 
Nations. In the event of violation, the Council 
may take such action and give such direction as it 
deems proper and effective in the circumstances. 
The government consents that such dispute, if the 
other party thereto demands, shall be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. The 
decision of the Permanent Court shall be final. 

i. The stipulations (those abbreviated above) 
“shall be recognized as fundamental law, and that 
no law, regulation, or official action shall conflict 
or interefere with these stipulations, nor shall any 
law, regulation or official action prevail over them.” 


The provisions made in Poland have been enu- 
merated merely to make clear what is meant by the 
application of an internationally endorsed general 
standard to conditions in a country where the 
minority problem exists. From a study of the 
constitutional provisions in the fourteen countries 
which were finally admitted to the League upon 
compliance with the minority requirements and a 
study of provisions for mandated territories, mini- 
mum requirements for minority protection may be 
established. Decision as to the adequacy with which 
the general standard has been adjusted to distin- 
guishing characteristics of a given minority and to 
the national setting in which the minority is located 
would have to rest with an international agency. 
Governments will more readily submit to interna- 
tional decision when they come to realize that, 
whereas national solidarity is impaired when minori- 
ties have a sense of oppression, it is promoted when 
minorities feel that justice is being served. 


3. Assuming that a general standard setting forth 
the rights of man has received international endorse- 
ment and that adjustments have been made for its 
insertion in the fundamental laws of separate coun- 
tries, the creation of international machinery to 
ensure proper administration of the legal provisions 
represents the third step. It was at this point that the 
arrangements through the League of Nations ulti- 
mately met failure. Until the League suffered viola- 


tions by allowing Germany and Italy to go unchecked, 
the plan operated with measurable success. The 
weakness rooted in the unwillingness of the major 
powers to take a firm stand or in the absence of 
means to enforce the agreements which had been 
entered upon. Should there be evolved a functioning 
world organization—even though in actual operation 
it may move on a regional or hemispheric scale— 
provisions must be included not only to demand the 
insertion of guarantees for minorities, but also to 
enforce their fulfillment. This will necessitate an 
international court to determine right and wrong in 
a given case. It will further demand some interna- 
tional force whereby violations can be halted and the 
duly guaranteed rights and opportunities ensured. 


4. Through laws, minorities can be guaranteed 
against legal disabilities, and conditions favorable to 
religious liberty can be created. However, freedom 
of religion can never be won merely through legal 
enactment. A fourth step is needed. The commu- 
nity will have to see to it that social disabilities are 
not imposed upon minorities by the prejudice of the 
majority. The full enjoyment of freedom of religion 
will be possible only when the people exercise their 
rights with a sense of responsibility and with char- 
itable consideration for the rights of others. Much 
will be gained when there can be planned an educa- 
tional system which emphasizes an appreciation and 
tolerance of all races, languages, and religions. 
National cultures need in no sense be made to suffer. 
Cultural pluralism may become a reality. For the 
accomplishment of this, there must be planning for 
education both through national and international 
agencies. 


A Christian Responsibility 


Within the scope of Christian responsibility lies 
the task of securing to all men their inalienable 
rights, rights which derive from the dignity of man 
as the highest of God’s creation. Whether or not 
the hoped for laws are written, Christians must seek, 
by processes of education, to bring themselves and 
those outside the Christian community to an appre- 
ciation of the highest standard of human liberty. In 
their own life and within the sphere of their influence, 
they must exemplify the principles of freedom which 
they are advocating. And, if need be, in the absence 
of protective law or a protecting society, they must 
be willing to suffer persecution for the convictions 
they hold. 

The views here set forth in no sense minimize the 
worth of Christianity nor do they detract from the 
belief in the essential truth of Christianity. They are 
advanced on the basis of the inalienable rights of 
man. They carry with them the assurance that 


Christianity can stand on its own merit and that truth 
will ultimately prevail. 











The Peace Settlement in Europe with Special Reference to Germany’ 


It is a special responsibility of the Christian Church 
in the United States to prepare the minds of the people 
of the nation for right relations with the German people 
after the war. One of the guiding principles that has 
controlled the thought of the American churches so far 
is “that it is contrary to the moral order that nations 
in their dealings with one another should be motivated 
by a spirit of revenge and retaliation.” (Statement of 
Guiding Christian Principles, No. 3, adopted by the 
Protestant Conference at Delaware, Ohio, in March, 
1942.) The churches have a special reason to know that 
there are many Germans whom Hitler does not represent 
for the resistance of German Christians, both Protestant 
and Catholic, is well known to them. As the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has recently said, “Church leaders in 
Germany have shown noble courage in upholding prin- 
ciples by which German conduct in Poland or Czecho- 
slovakia or elsewhere is evidently condemned, and we 
honor them for their fearless witness.” The Church 
also knows from its teaching that however one-sided 
may be the responsibility for the events which led 
directly to this war and for the horrors that have accom- 
panied it, all nations share responsibility for the deeper 
evils of which they are symptoms. The sense of common 
guilt that Christians must feel when they contemplate 
the total crisis of our times will alone make possible 
reconciliation with the German people in the future. 
The Church should recognize the need for discipline in 
the peace in the interest of justice, but it should not 
despair of the people of any nation. 

One necessary condition for world peace is a united 
policy with respect to Europe. If Europe is divided 
into independent spheres of influence without a signifi- 
cant agreement between the United States, Britain and 
Russia in the framework of a world organization, it will 
once again be the battleground, first in political struggles 
for power and then in war. A _ hopeful policy for 
Europe as a whole must include a plan that is designed 
to restore the people of Germany to health and sanity. 
The test of any policy for Germany must be: will this 
policy prepare the German people for a constructive 
part in European life ten years from now or will its 
chief effect be to keep Germany a center of infection 
at the heart of Europe? It would be politically easy at 
first to reduce Germans to a state of virtual imprison- 
ment but it would be impossible to keep the prison doors 
shut for long. This proved to be impossible after the 
last war. Such a policy of mere repression would assure 
a spirit of resentment to the point of madness within 
Germany and sooner or later an abnormal people would 
be let loose upon the world. Since the peace of the 
world depends upon the peace of Europe and since the 
peace of Europe requires a constructive solution of the 
German problem we urge upon the governments of the 
United Nations that their policy in regard to Germany 
be based upon the following principles: 


1 Statement by a group constituted by the Federal Council’s 
Commission on a Just and Durable Peace, issued on May 
31, 1944. 


1. The discipline of Germany because of the crimes she 
has committed should not be controlled by a spirit of 
vindictiveness but by concern for European recovery 
and peace. 


The defeat of Germany will in itself be a severe pun- 
ishment. It will come after the destruction of many of 
her cities, after overwhelming losses in men and in 
national wealth. It will bring national humiliation. It 
will be followed by enforced disarmament immediately. 
Germany should restore stolen property as far as this is 
possible and she should aid in rebuilding what she has 
destroyed. But neither the economic stability of Europe 
as a whole nor the preparation of the people of Germany 
for freedom and peace would be served by extracting 
reparations from her over a long period. 

The punishment of those most responsible for such 
acts of terror as the mass slaughter of the people in 
conquered countries, and the systematic extermination 
of the Jews of Europe, is an elementary demand of 
justice. Indeed crimes have been committed for which 
no conceivable punishment seems adequate, but such 
punishment should be limited to those whose responsi- 
bility is central and not extend to the soldiers who were 
implicated because they carried out orders. Some form 
of temporary segregation might be devised for those 
who were mere instruments in crime. For the United 
Nations to engage in a long continued program of cold- 
blooded mass executions would debauch the world. 


2. The dismemberment of Germany into separate states 
should not be imposed upon the Germans. 


The enforced division of Germany would heighten 
German nationalism and it would probably lead to the 
development of the fiercest irredentism that has ever 
afflicted Europe. The dismemberment of Germany into 
independent states unless provision were made for 
economic unity would strangle the economic life of the 
Germans and impair the prosperity of Europe. A 
political division of Germany which is widely supported 
by Germans themselves and which preserves economic 
unity would not be open to the same objections if it 
were part of a larger federation of European states. 


3. Our policy in dealing with Germany should be cal- 
calculated to strengthen the forces inside Germany 
which are committed to freedom and international 
cooperation. 


There are millions of Germans who have not been 
deeply corrupted by Nazism. In the churches, among 
the workers, and among liberals who have resisted 
Hitler, “the other Germany” lives. It will be necessary 
to remove from power the leaders of National Socialism 
together with their accomplices among the industrialists, 
the military class and the reactionary landowners. But 
the cleansing of Germany—both its public life and its 
soul—from the poison of National Socialism must be 
primarily the work of Germans. 


4. While corrective and precautionary measures are 
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taken to end the menace of Nazism and militarism 
in Germany, efforts should be made to enable the 
people of Germany to find for themselves the neces- 
sary economic conditions for a good life. 


In the Atlantic Charter it is said that the two nations 
represented “will endeavor, with due respect for their 
existing obligations, to further the enjoyment by all 
states, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, 
on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of 
the world which are needed for their economic pros- 
perity.” This promise to vanquished as well as victors 
still stands. Those responsible for the policy of the 


The World Church 


Relief for France 


A limited quantity of food is once more to reach 
the starving children of France through the channel 
of the American Friends Service Committee. United 
States government licenses, cleared through the treas- 
ury department, authorize the purchase by Friends of 
$125,000 worth of foodstuffs in Switzerland and Portu- 
gal, to be shipped directly into France. Distribution will 
be through the Secours Quaker and the International 
Red Cross. Many of the same French personnel who 
served with the American Friends units before the clos- 
ing of France are still at the centers and will supervise 
the distribution of the food which is now being sent in. 
Among foods of high nutritive value available which 
will be purchased for shipment into France are milk, 
cereal, dry fruit, oil, dry fish, nuts and ovamaltine. 


Ecumenical Plans for Reconstruction 


Members of the Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches have held a meeting in Geneva 
which discussed plans for a reconstruction department. 
The reconstruction task is being approached with a 
desire to effect a unified integrated method, to avoid 
political discriminations, and to aid needy churches in 
an ecumenical supra-confessional spirit. There will be 
a European Central Office with representatives from 
Swiss, American, Swedish and British reconstruction 
committees and all the needy churches. 


Church Life in Poland 


The Lutheran Church of Warsaw is comprised of 
two congregations (German and Polish) existing side 
by side but today totally divorced from one another by 
the Nazi government. The German congregations alone 
may hold public services, while the Polish congregation 
has moved “underground.” 

A peculiar feature of the life of the Polish community 
is the “popularity” of the cemetery, attested by the 
present scarcity of grave space. Today nearly all its 
space is filled with tombstones. 

Services continue in the Methodist Chapel for both 


United Nations should hold to it. An impoverished 
Germany will continue to be a menace to the peace of 
the world. Some method must be found to prevent 
German re-armament without depriving Germany of her 
industry. The permanent destruction of German indus- 
try would not only impoverish Germany but also lower 
the European standard of living. 
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Methodists and the Reformed Church whose own chapel 
was destroyed; but the Baptists’ Chapels around War- 
saw, as far as is known, no longer function. 


The Catholic Church in the Government-General of 
Warsaw carries on with unchanged hours of service, 
and the Orthodox Church, though for special political 
reasons, also still functions. Funeral masses must now 
be booked a year ahead. If people insjst on having a 
funeral mass read earlier, they are advised to bring with 
them a priest living in hiding. 

Although undernourishment is very severe, on the 
streets of Warsaw one may watch the faces of its people 
full of composure. Trust in God gives them a feeling 
of security which in life is sadly lacking, for the number 
of the freshly covered Polish graves has been con- 
stantly understated. 


Polish Priests Die Aiding Jews 


From underground Poland a list has been received 
by Polish officials in London of priests who died while 
aiding Jews who fled the Warsaw ghetto and hid in 
other parts of the city. 

Among those executed for helping Jews in 1943 was 
Canon Urbanowicz from Brezesc-on-Bug, murdered last 
June. In October Canon Archutowski, rector of the 
Warsaw seminary, died under torture at the Najdanek 
concentration camp. He had publicly defended the 
Jews on several occasions. 


Australia: Religion and Life 


The Religion and Life movement has spread to Aus- 
tralia. A week of united Christian meetings, on lines 
familiar in England, was held recently in Perth, where, 
despite its isolation, the Church is very much alive. 
Perth’s Religion and Life Week, writes the Church 
Times, “was a particularly interesting event, because, 
for the first time in the history of Western Australia, 
all the major Christian communions were represented 
on the same platform, including the Greek Orthodox. 
The Roman Catholics are not officially affiliated to the 
Council, but the editor of a Roman Catholic periodical 
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was able to be the third principal speaker; and Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Methodists and others took 
an active part with churchmen... .” 

I.C.P.1.S., Geneva. 


Theological Education in Russia 


An extensive curriculum for the training of Orthodox 
priests in Russia has been prepared for the new Ortho- 
dox Theological Institute to be opened in Moscow 
shortly. Opening of the Institute will mark the re- 
establishment of theological schools for the first time 
since 1917. 

In accordance with plans approved by the Holy 
Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church, the Institute 
will serve as a school of higher theological education. 
In addition, theological-pastorate schools of a secondary 
type will be set up in the various Orthodox bishoprics. 

The combined period of secondary and higher train- 
ing will be five years instead of six or seven as pre- 
viously. This reduction in the training period will be 
compensated, however, by the mental maturity of the 
students, who must be 18 or over, and by concentration 
on theological rather than non-theological sciences. 

(RNS) 


Bible Sales in Occupied Holland Soar 


Bible sales in occupied Holland were greater last 
year than ever before in the 130 years of the Nether- 
land Bible Society’s existence, it was reported by the 
official Netherlands news agency, ANETA. 


The Restoration of Europe 


On the eve of the invasion of Europe a statement was 
commended to Christian people by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and by the Moderators of the Church of 
Scotland and of the Free Church Federal Council. Its 
central ideas are thus summarized by Dr. J. H. Oldham: 

“The successful re-building of Europe, depends on 
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two things—first, on a profound and passionate beliet 
in the values of the European heritage and a determi- 
nation to preserve them; and, secondly, on a clear per- 
ception of the present inescapable reality of revolution- 
ary change. 

“*The first condition of a stable social and inter- 
national order is the reassertion of the rule of law. 
From it are derived such vital principles of social and 
political health as that power must be exercised re- 
sponsibly and in accordance with law, that justice is an 
end in itself and not merely an instrument of policy, 
and that the welfare of persons is more important than 
material wealth and power.’ The other is the vindica- 
tion of freedom. 

““Freedom, and the sense of responsibility which is 
its counterpart, find their most effective exercise in 
small groups; and the freedom to form and participate 
in these is perhaps the most essential of all liberties. 
The family comes first, and after it all the associations 
which men form to further the common interest of their 
members, whether religious, artistic, scientific, commer- 
cial or of any other kind. In these lies the strength of 
a free people.” 

“The terrible situation which has to be faced on the 
continent . . . is that totalitarianism has deliberately 
destroyed all autonomous life outside the State, so that 
self-governing groups have ceased to function. It has 
created a vacuum of frightening proportions such as 
has never been seen before. Hence, ‘a primary task of 
those who would rebuild Europe will be to aid in restor- 
ing and revitalizing, in every country of Europe, this 
multiplicity of groups, associations, and institutions in 
which the energies of a healthy society may once more 
find spontaneous expression.’ 

“Tt is none the less plainly seen that we are living 
in a time of fundamental change and that ‘the enduring 
values of Europe’s moral and spiritual tradition will 
only regain their authority and influence if they are 
reintegrated in social and cultural patterns that may be 
widely different from those of former generations.’ 

“‘Even before the war many far-seeing minds per- 
ceived that a long period of history is coming to a 
catastrophic end and giving place to something entirely 
new. .. . Advances in science and technology have made 
possible the elimination of poverty and insecurity, and 
corresponding changes in social and economic organi- 
zation are essential to make the fullest use of the new 
techniques in the interests of social welfare. This will 
entail a firm determination not to allow sectional inter- 
ests, whether of private groups or of nations, to stand 
in the way of whatever policies may be needed to secure 
full employment and the best utilization of the earth’s 
natural resources.’ ” 
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